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SBUBCR FAB 


F rom the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Sensibility. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOSING AND WINNING.” 

* Stitt iv tears!’ said Margarette Clare- 
mont, as she entered the parlor after a walk. 
* Which is it now, my dear Alice, Werter, or 
Madam de Stael’s Corinna 2’ 

‘Neither,’ answered Alice. 
looked over her shoulder, 
book her cousin held, was a volume of Kot- 
zebue’s plays, and that * Self-Immolation’ was 
the one that engrossed her attention. 

* How prodigal you are of your tears, dear 
cousin!” said Margarette, ‘ and how you waste 
your sensibilities on these high wrought, ul- 
tra-sentimental fictions! Will not your health 
be impaired, and 





Margarette 


and saw that the 


! tered the parlor, Alice made no answer, as| 
| 


she sat with her head leaning on one hand, 


her book spread on the table before her— 
while the other hand held a handkerchief that 
was ever and anon applied to her eyes. 

Margarette advanced and leaned on the back 


_—! of her chair. 


*‘ How much longer 
Alice ?’ 


are you going to read 
asked Margarette. 


‘Why can’t you be quiet, and leave me un-| 


disturbed ?’ said Alice. 


‘Because I have something to tell you,’ 


‘answered Margarette. 


your mind enervated by 
such excess of indulgence ?’ 
‘I fear no such results,’ said Alice, ‘ and) 


should blush at the obduracy of my heart, 

should it fail of being moved in reading works 

in which such deep feeling is portrayed.’ 
‘Weep as much for legitimate sorrow as 


you will, Alico@even when portrayed in fieti- | 


tious narrative ; butdo not expend your sym- 
pathies on scenes such as never did, nur ev- 


er will occur in the world.’ Alice made no 


reply, as Margarette turved and ran up stairs, | 
but the thought of her heart was—*I am 


thankful I am 
feelings are not congealed.’ 

Alice Lansdale and Margarette Claremont. 
were both orphan nieces of the wealthy bach- 
elor, Mr. Claremont, with whom they resi- 
ded. The former was the daughter of his 
only sister. Her parents died when she was 
quite young, and consigned her, destitute of 
property to the care of her uncle, with whom 
she had now resided several years. Marga- 
rete was the daughter of his only brother.— 
She had been an orphan but a few months, 
during which period she had been domestica- 
ted in the family of Mr, Claremout, to whom 
had@been cannytted the guardianship of her- 
self and ample fortune, 


not a stoic! thankful that my 


* Have you nearly 
play, Alice?’ 


. 
“ot 
got through with your 


said Margarette, us she re-en- 


‘About Goody Mason's 
said Alice, 
‘ No-=about two elegant looking young men 


said Mar- 


lame finger, I sup- 
pose,” 


I saw in the street an hour since,’ 
garette, 

* Who were they?’ inquired Alice, 
oft paising her eves roy Hergpook. ‘ 

‘Ido nfl kaof—out from your deserip- 
tion, I conjectured#them to be your cousin 
Hubert, and Black Prince as you call him.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me: this before 
‘They | 
will be here inung@diately ; ; cousin Mubert at 


leust, 


- 


~ 


said Alice springing on her feet. 


here I am looking hke a fright, 
Why ec ould | 
you nothavetold me when you first came in 2?’ 

‘Thad been tulking with Susan Hall, and! 
it,” *And after all, 
perhaps it is not them.’ 


and 


with eyes fs red as a toper’s! 


forgot said Muargarette, 
‘Oh, 1 know it is!—they were expected 


verv soon. sut tell me how the one you 


took to be the Black Prince looked, and 1) 
ats : 
shal! know at onee, if it was bim. 


‘Tall, 
—with black hair, black eyes ; 


vet hardly as tall as his companion 


black whiskers ; and, pardon me a dash of 


impudence, in his expression—at least | 

thought so, as I passed them.’ 
Oh, Alice, 

if it be, the latter part of your description is 


But why do I 


it must be hin,’ said 


only your own imagination. 


linger here, when I must try to make niyselt 


wt least, 


1k decent to see them ¥ for cousin Hubert, 


will come’—and she left the room 


with a sich, 


a) ) cor 
Séarcely half an hour haa elapsea 


with-| 


; and an acre of} 


‘though |) 


ere) 


pear cE STALE 





|| Alice was summoned, according to her ex- 
| pectations, to meet her cousin, and Mr. 
| Gordon, the Black Prince. 

| The young men made a Jong call—for 
| | Alice had much to ask of what they had seen 
|and learned during their absence ; and they 
| had much that was interesting to communi- 


» |; cate, 


They had searcely closed the door behind 
them after taking leave, 
|| *Is he not a divine 
\| garette ©’ 
| ‘ Which of them,’ asked Margarette. 

‘Which! you stupid creature !—as if you 
knew not what I meant! 
like best ?’ 

‘Iwas most pleased with your cousin’s 
conversation,’ Margarette replied. 

* Why ?’ asked Alice, * I 


ordon converses elegantly.’ 


ere Alice exclaimed, 
creature, cousin Mar- 


But which do you 








am sure that 


oN 
ye 


* He has words enough at command,’ said 
Margarette, ‘but a scarcity of ideas; and 
those he has are not weighty. While listen- 
ing to him I could not help thinking it was 

like dressing a little four-peony dell-in a 
| large robe of silver tissue. Mr. Montague’s 
| conversation was really entertaining and in- 
structive.’ 


‘T expected you tobe severe, of course,’ said 
Alice, * yet I think you can find no fault with 
his manners,’ 


‘He is quite at his ease, and appears a 
gentleman certainly,” said Margarette, 


‘yet 
| his manners did not please me. 


There was 
too much show—he was too easy—has too 
‘much manner ; and, if L may judge from one 
| interview, he is not at all wanting in’ self- 
complacency.’ 





‘Cousin Hubert’s quiet way suited your 
I dare say.’ said Alicé, 

‘It certainly did—for he did not appear 
to be thinking of himself. 


} singular taste, 
| 
His manners to- 
and 
from his heart, as I hope they 
I should judge 


nan.’ 


\day were truly polished and refined; 
lifthey arise 


| did, very favorably of the 
) ; 

‘IT suppose you think him best looking, too,’ 
| 


Alice— 
‘In person, 


said *best dressed and all 


they are both clegant young 
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nren’ said Margarete, * but Mr. Montague’s 
dress certwinly suited me best—as I doubt 
whether to be comfortable is not his first ob- 
ject in the choice of his apparel. As for Mr. 
Gordon, he must make dress a study, You 
see, Alice, as I had nothing to do but to look 
aid listen, I could learn a good deal of them 
in the hour and a half that they were here.’ 

* Well, as you studied them, do let me 
know what you think of their faces.’ 

‘I have told you enough for once,’ said 
Margarette, * wait for the remainder til I 
see them again—perhaps I may change my 
opinion.’ 

* No, no,’ said Alice—* let me have it now, 
when you change your opinion you can let me 
know, What of their faces ?’ 

‘ Mr. Gordon, then,’ said Margarette, 
‘knows that he is handsome—and he has 
studied the exterior of his head so much, 
that I should fear he has somewhat neglect- 
ed the interior.’ 

* And what of cousin Hubert’s ?’ 

* | think his head very fine—very classical. 
His face is decidedly iutellectual—his eyes 
uncommonly good,’ 

* And what of his mouth and teeth ?’ said 
Alice. 

* Peculiarly handsome,’ said Marguarette. 
* And now, as you can possibly have no 
more questions to ask, pray let me know 


Sa Se = : ee : == — 
the ice thaw! She is a new variety of the{} One morning about a week after his return’ * 
species. I have seen nothing like her.’ ‘Montague Called at Mr. Claremout’s where 

‘ You admire her,’ suid Montague. ‘I do, he was a frequent visiter. He was not quite 
exceedingly,’ said Gordon. las cheerful and conversable as usual, and af- 

‘ Your taste has much changed,’ observed |\ter trying a long time to draw him out, Alice 
Montague. + It is but a short time since you pole — 
were in raptures*ubout my cousin, and they } ‘ You are depressed this morniug, Hubert, 
appear exceedingly unlike.’ j what is the matter ?” 

‘True, and Miss Claremont therefore ex- \ * | have just witnessed a scene of distress 
cites the deeper interest. She will require jjthat I cannot get out of my mind,’ said Mon- 
some labor, some ingenuity to make her dis- || tague. 
solve. Alice, pardon me, is always melted,’ * What was that ? asked Alice. 

‘ Alice has strong sensibilities,’ said Mon- | * It was an Irish family that occupy a hov- 
tague, * and is as unsophisticated as a child. el wbout half a mile from hence. The fami- 
She hides none of her feelings.’ yl consists of the father, Patrick Delany, his 

‘ Did you notice Miss Claremont's smile ?” wife, and six children, the eldest a daughter 
asked Gordon. not more than thirteen years of age. They 

‘I did, and confess it was very beautiful. | have been but a few weeks in town, and are 
Her whole face smiled, and seemed to beam) wretchedly poor, The wife is ill of a raging 
with delight. But it was so evanescent. I) fever, and the two youngest children of mea- 
scarcely caught it ere it was gone.’ | sles, from which the others have but just re- 

‘A slight shade of sadness was the pre- covered, Delany is obliged to be out at day 
vailing cast of her countenance,’ said Gor- labor, to keep his family from starvation : 
dun. 

‘The source of the smile might be the | 
head—not the heart,’ answered Montague, } 








so that all the care and labor of nursing the 
sick and looking afier the other children de- 
volve on the eldest daughter, and a boy two 

‘IT will never believe it—at least till Liry | or three years younger, Such poverty, such 
whether she has a heart or not,’ said Gor- ‘squalid and complicated misery, I have nev- 
don. er before witnessed.’ 

‘Very well,’ suid Montague, ‘I told you || * Poor creatures!’ said Alice. * But why 
in the beginning, that I had not time to form |iwill they leave their native land and come 




















your opinion.’ 

* You must have known that a long time. 
Cousin Hubert is—I can’t say what he is— 
but just what I approve ; and as for Gordon, 
he is the divinest creature alive !’ 

While this conversation was going on in 
Mr. Claremont’s parlor, one not cissimilar 
was carried on in the street betwixt the gen- 
tlemen, Montague and Gordon, 

* Who is this new cousin of yours, Mon- 
tague ?’ asked Gordon. 





*T cannot claim her as a relation,’ said |) 


Montague, ‘She is cousin to my cousin 
ouly, and a perfect stranger to me.’ 

* N’importe,’ said Gordon, * But what do 
you think of her ?’ 

* I have not had time to form an opinion,’ 
said Montague. 

* You received some kind of impression,’ 
necessarily,’ said Gordon. * No one can be | 
almost alone with a stranger for an hour or| 
more, and not form some idea of what the) 
character may be.’ | 





* She is certainly very silent and reserved,’ 
said Montague. * Her countenance denotes 
intellect; but she appears cold, and has « 
loftiness that is repelling. IT fear that she 
may prove wanting in that sensibility, of which 
cousin Alice has so abundant a sire,’ 

‘Oh, she is a block of Marble—a bank of | 
gnow—a statue of ice,’ said Gordon. * There 
would be infinite amusement in trying wheth- 
erthe marble would yield! the snow melt !| 





an opinion,’ jhere among strangers, where no one cares 
Between the two young men who held this || for them, to endure such misery ?” 

conversation, there was as strong a contrast ‘To getrid of greater distress at home, 

as could be between a noble-minded, well ed- ||cousin Alice ;’ said Montague. 

ucated, well prncipled young man, and an ‘Oh, they are much to be pitied, poor 

exquisite of the @rst® water, Gorton was |icreatures !’ said Alice, * but thereare such 

quite free froth all gross wregularities, but he hordes of them, that it is impossible to afford 

had no principle of action; no motive be- ‘them effectual relief 

yond present gratification, The Bible was 








Montague said no more, as he found that 
/Montague’s counsellor and guide; and he| the sympathetic chord in his cousin's heart 
was endeavoring so to live on earth, as to iw as not touched. He just cast his eyes on 
live forever in Heaven, The young men |Margarette, who was sitting busily at her 
had been much together in boyhood, and af- work, ina recess at the opposite end of the 
terwards at the university; and though the room, to see if her compassion was awaken- 
difference in their character grew broader | ed ; but she was diligently plying her needle, 
and more strongly marked every day, yet and but for the motion of her hand, he thought 


' she looked exceedingly as if she were made 


their intimacy in some degree continued.— 


Moutague was interested in the welfare of bis |/of stone! * Heartless! unfeeling ! he thought 


and almost murmured as he rose and pre- 
angry at the warning, exhortations and re- | cipitately took leave. 
proofs of his friend, could not endure the 


early associate ; aud Gordon, though often 





The next cay but one, Montague was again 


jidea of relinquishing his friendship. He re- at Mr. Claremont’s. Neither of the young 
jally had a kind of affection for Montague ; | ladies meutioned the Delany's ; for Alice was 
|. 


. . +s ! ‘ 
jand he felt that it gave him additional conse- wholly engrosssed in a new novel—Montague 


| quence to be permitted to call such a mana concluded that Margarette hed not heard 
friend, Some montis previous to the peri- that there was any such people. But 


his 
lod now spoken of, Mont»gue had been called 


own heart was too full of them not to speak 
lon business to a distant part of the country ; jof their situation, 

and Gordon, having nothing to do, offered to | * Cousin Alice,’ said he, * you are so com 
jaccompany him, and they had now just re- passionate that I wonder you do not ask the 
turned, after an absence of half a year.—j| welfare of the Irish family”, : 

Montague hed bis fortune to moke 

inberitcd one from his futher® 


; Gorvcon ‘Qh, poor ercatures! how are they ? I 


* . 
have thought of them several times since you 
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~ were here, ‘and wished they had stayed in 


their own country, among their own friends, 
that they might be properly looked after.— 
Have you seen them since you were here 
last cousin Hubert ?” 

* Yes—yesterday, and 
ing.’ 


again this morn- 


* And how are they ?’ 

* The children are somewhat better, but 
the mother is still very ill. ‘The family, how- 
ever, are more comfortable than when I first 
saw them. Some young lady has kindly vis- 
ited them, and not only in some measure re- 
lieved their pressing necessities, but given 
judicious and salutary advice to the daugh- 
ter about the management of their affairs.— 
When they described her to me, I felt hope 
that it was you, cousin Alice.’ 

* Oh, no, Hubert, I could not go—such a 
scene of suffering would have shaken me all 
Really I do not think I could 
bear it! But how did they describe the young 
lady ?” 


to pieces, 


* As neither tall nor short, with a beautiful 
face, and a * raal Irish heart’—kind as an an- 
gel,’ said Hubert—and he glanced his eyes 
towards Margarette, to ascertain if there were 
any look of consciousness in the expression 
of her face; but she was looking over the 
morning paper, and at that moment exclaim- 
el— 

* Dunlap and Miss Reed are married, A- 
lice,’ 

*‘ How could I, even for a moment, suspect 
it might be her ? thought Montague. ‘ She 


were 


, 


cares no more for them than if they 
reptiles !’ 

* Who could it be, Hubert 2’ ask- 
ed Alice. * Did you not ask them if they 
knew her name ?’ 


cousin 


‘I did—but they knew nothing of her but 
her kinduess, 
She tven made the bed, 


of which they could not say 
enough. with her 
own hands, and put fresh linen upon it, which 
she brought with her for the purpose, for 
the sick mother, who told me it with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes.’ 

‘ Well, indeed she might 7 
‘Think of what av office for a young lady! 


cried Alice— 


such a combination of disease and filthiness ! 
{fl hear of any young lady in town sick of a 
fever, I shall at 6nce know who was Mrs. 
Delany’s nurse.’ 

‘May Heaven preserve ber health,’ said 
Montague with fervor. ‘* Persons of less ac- 
tive kindness could much better 
and the communitys would suffer litle loss, 
were they laid on a bed of sickness.’ 

‘Very true,’ said Alice. * Yet there are 
very few who can with propriety be called 


be spared ; 


young ladies, who are capable of rendering 
One might be ready to re- 


such services. 


— — 


to encounter such dirt, and@disease, and pov- 
erty, at once, is too much.’ 

‘Firm principle, a truly feeling heart, and 
a self-denying spirit could alone enable a 
delicate woman to do it,’ said Montague, 
‘ And these could! He looked around to 
ascertain whether Margarette had really lefi 
the room and then added—‘ And pardon me, 
my dearest cousin, if I suggest to you, that if 
you would strive to conquer that extreme 
sensibility which makes you shrink from 
scenes of suffering, and constrain yourself to 
witness and relieve distress, in your own per- 
son, you would render yourself at once far 
more happy and useful, if not interesting.— 
Active benevolence is one great secret of 
happiness.” At this moment Mr, Claremont 
entered the room; the conversation turned 
to other subjects, and Montague soon took 
leave. } 

Mr. Gordon had not kept himself aloof 
from Mr. Claremont’s during this period ; on 
the contrary, he had called frequently—as 
frequently as he dared, and reconnoitered to 
the best of his ability to ascertain the vulner- 
able part of Margarette’s character, while he 
had brought all his small arms into succes- 
sive requisition. His first and most natural 
effort was by flattery, by which it is said all 
|women may be subdued; and perhaps they 
imay, and all men too, provided it be of the 
‘right kind and adiministered in the right man- 
iner. But here Mr. Gordon completely fail- 
ed.—He was too gross ; his colors were too 
glaring: no soft shading away—nothing to 
‘touch the heart through the medium of refin- 
led taste ; and Gordon found, though he knew 
not why, that he excited disgust instead of 
pleasure. He wondered that what he had 
ever found so efficacious with other young || 
ladies—what would have caused the cheek of 
Alice to glow, and her eye to sparkle, was so 
r|| powerless here. 





‘] said she was a new vari- 
ety of the species,’ thought he, * and I must 
ury it again.” And he did try it again—first 
by doing her silent homage ; breathing near 
lher ear the deep drawn sigh, and casting 





lupon her the look of warm approbation and 
But he soon closed his pan- 
tomine, as Margaretta heeded not, even if she 
and his impassioned glances 
| were completely thrown away as they rarely 


deep interest, 





heard his sighs ; 


to be understood. The next attempt was to 





aid in gratifying her in her favorite recrea- 


‘Was Miss Claremount fond of prints ? 
|* Particularly so.’ 











\ 'Claremount would like to read ? 


met her eye—and when they did seemed not) 









Miss Claremount would make a selection ’ 
from among them, of any thing new to her.” 
‘ He was very obliging, but her uncle’s libra- 
ry was large, and well selected, affording 
sufficient intellectual nourishment for years— 
besides that, he purchased every new work 
of merit.” Miss Claremount was an eques- 
trian, He hada palfry that would rival Mar- 
garette of Cranstoun’s, which was entirely at 
her service,’ * He was exceedingly kind— 
but Mr. Claremount had one that was at once 
so spirited and gentle, that on his back she 
felt entirely at ease.’ Poor Gordon knew 
not what next to do, He had racked his in- 
vention to make himself agreeable and neces- 
sary—not only in the ways above enumerated 
—but by being always observing, and ready 
to perform any little personal service that 


‘might be requisite, such as handing a glass of 


lemonade, fetching a fan, picking up a stray 
glove, or placing a chair to a more desirable 
situation, He had actually labored hard and 
had not advanced one step, and the only 
gratifigation that attended his exertions, was 
the uneasiness of Alice, who pined under the 
loss of his attentions. A half suppressed 
sigh often broke upon his ear; as a tear as 
he thought filled her eye, as she witnessed 
his devotion to Margarette, But for this 
sweet incense to his vanity, and his own 
boasting to Montague, that he was resolved 
not to be defeated, he would have relinquish- 
ed so hopeless a pursuit.—But pride and 
vanity impelled him onward ; and although 
ie could devise no new mode of attack, he 
‘determined to watch opportunities, and 
avail himself of any circumstance that might 
occur in favor of his design. As the heart 
of Mr. Gordon was a thing entirely out of 
the question, except that it occasionally flut- 
irered with gratified vanity, or was momentari- 
y pressed ‘with Mortification at want of suc- 
cess, his head was entirely free to devise 
plans in the best manner his abilities would 
allow, and watch opportunity with the most 
|perfect cooluess. 

Mr. Montague had by degrees become in- 
terested in watching the result of Gordun’s 
various modes of attack ; and notwithstanding 
‘he had been rather displeased with the ap- 
parent coolness of Margarette’s character, 
jhe felt a little satisfied that she did not yield 
to the arts of Gordon. Not that he was in 
ithe least jealous of his friend’s genersl suc- 























| cess with women; nor that he had any per- 


tions, and in the indulgence of her taste. | sonal wishes relative to Margarette; but he 
"|| did wish to see one woman who was not 
‘He was very happy!||to be won by mere external graces and ac- 
He had a choice collection and would fetch|)complishment, and the Jittle arts and blan- 
‘over his port folio for her examination.’ 


\dishments that are usually so successful. His 


- Was there any book in his library that Miss|\ interest in Gordon's progress led him to no- 
He had the||tice Margarete more particularly than he 


lieve suffering if it guletottuinde r less disgust- |) /most approved edi tions of all modern authors, | would, perhaps, otherwise have done. Gradu- 


ing circumstances ; 


bat for a delicate fe male | and it would afford him great pleasure if | 


ily, and unconsciously, he was taking her up 





ay 
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as a study; and the more he observed her, 
the more interesting the study became. 
* She isa perfect enigma!’ thought he, ‘I 
can never decide whether the variations in 
her countenance have their origin in the head 
or heart. Her smile is the brightest—the 
most jovous—the most beautiful I ever be- 
held! and yetthere is something in it that | 
leads me to fear that it is like the brilliancy |) 
of a diamond—cold, while it dazzles! acoed 
seems not easily moved ; and yet while silent- | 
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ning and complaining that his services were 
not sufficiently "Fequited 2 And in bis char- 
acter as a hero, lies all the honor he can 
claim. Asa private man despicable. Though 
he could conquer the enemies of the country 
he resigned himself without resistance to 
the dominion of the basest passions, and was 
guilty of that which in unrefined New England 


would have caused him to be hooted from} 


socicty.—Perfidious! hypocritical ! base ! his 


character was stained with vices of the deep-| 





ly engaged in her work, 1 have seen her color | est dye, and my astonishment can only be 
fluctuate, while others have been disc ussing | |exceeded by my indignation when in English 
an interesting subject. She knows at least | | publications I see him spoken of, and that by), 


how to appreciate true greatness, for I have | 
seen her eyes speak volumes when a mag- 
nanimous action has been mentioned before || 
her. And at any rate, I admire the firmness 
with which she repels that small artillery 
that is generally so successful, when aimed at 
her sex ! 

One evening quite a circle of friends col- 
lected at Mr. Claremont’s amohg whom were |, 
both Montague and Gordon. Gordon secur- 
ed a seat between Allice and Maftgarette, 
while Montague stood apart from them lis- 
tening to the general conversation, but now 
and then casting a glance at the trio, in which | 
he took much interest. The conversation at 
length fell on reading. Some expressed a} 








| 


|‘ immortal Nelson!’ a being ‘ to be looked up 


pious persons—Madam More for one—as the}, 


to with admiration !’ : 

* You are warm, Mr. Claremont,’ observed 
one of his friends, 

* Perhaps I am sir 3 and on this subject I 
wish others were as warm as myself, To 
eulogize such men as Lord Nelson, and hold 
them np to youth as fit objects for admira- 
tion and imitation, is laying the axe at the 
root of all morality. It is not, indeed going 
sofily to work, like Rousseau or Voltaire, to 
undermine the foundation of their virtue, but 
demolishes the whole fabric at once, by telling 


them that if capable of performing a few bril-} 
} 
\liant actions, such a halo will shine around | 


preference for one class of reading, sume for | them, as will entirely conceal from the eyes of 
another: but a large majority of the company every beholder their want of sincerity, truth, 
decided that biography was the most instruct- | fidelity, and moral honor. Wo to my coun- 
ing, interesting and entertaining. This re- | try when tle public sentiment shall be so far 
sulted in a discussion of whose biography was | ‘corrupted, as to think that heroism, and what 
the most valuable, when a gentleman remark- lis known by the name of glory, can compen- 
ed, ‘that the life of Lord Nelson was the || sate for the want of true, consistent, undying 


must iuteresting work he had ever read.’ 

‘Is it the book or the man you so much | 
admire ?” asked one of the company. 

* O, both, the man particularly. His he- 
roism charmed me.’ + 

*Odo not name him,’ said Mr. Clare- | 
mont. ‘IT sicken with disgust when I read | 
the fulsome pavegyrics bestowed upon him, | 
and the numberless monuments raised to his 
memory in Great Britain.’ 

* He was a most noble creature,’ said Gor- 
don in a rather low tone, to Margarette. She 
cast on him a look of the most withering 
coldness, not unmingled with contempt, but 
made no reply, as she listened to learn what 
further her uncle would say. 

* No wonder they are proud of him and 
raise monuments to his memory,’ said the 
gentleman who had first spoken of Lord Nel- 








i virtue !” 

Montague chanced to be looking at Mar- 
garette, when Mr. Claremont began to speak 
and thelook she gave Mr. Gordon fixed his 
attention upon her, though he heard not the 
remark that called it forth. He watched 
her countenance with deep interest, as it 
gradually lighted up to a glow of admiration, 
strangely intermingled with a shale of sad- 
ness. ‘I will have her opinion on this subject 


| 
! 


from her own lips,’ and placing himself near 
her, he said— 





Miss Claremont ?’ 

‘O, i, the same as my uncle’s,’ said 
Margarette. 
wise ? whenT have so often heard my. dear 
father express sentiments exactly similar.— 


‘And how could it be nite. 








son. ‘* He secured more honor to the British 
Navy than any hero from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to the present time.’ 

* Talk not of his heroism, or the glory he 
acquired for Britain,’ said Mr. Claremont. 
* Devoted by ambition, did he fight for the 
good of his country, or to obtain an individ- 


He very carefully taught me, never to let an 
external glory, or any meretricious glare, 
blind me to real defects, or to the want of in- 
trinsic and solid excellence. Her eye, as she 
finished speaking, sparkled through a tear, 
which was not unobserved by either Mon- 
tague or Gordon. 

* There is, then, a fountain of feeling with- 


‘What is your opinion of Lord Nelson, | 


—~ rrr 
'her—* a fountain of deep, pure noble feeling* 
| By Jupiter, there is a tear!’ thought 
Gordon, and Montague has had the good for- 
tune to call it forth, Who would have 
thought that to talk about Lord Nelson, was 
the way to touch her heart ? I would have 
given a thousand dollars rather than that be 
should have had this triumph !’ 

One morning Montague called at Mr. 
'Claremont’s, but found that both the young 
ladies were out. Mr. Claremont, however, 
'was in the parlor, and he and Montague had 
passed a very pleasant half hour, ere Alice 
and Margarette came in. Margarette bade 
Montague good morning’—but Alice just nod- 
'ded at him, and hastened to her uncle, and 
seating herself on his kaee exclaimed— 

‘Dear uncle, I am so glad you are in! I 
want to ask a great favor of you.’ 

© What is that, my dear ?’ said Mr, Clare- 
mont. 

* LT am half afraid to tell,” said Alice, * you 
will think me so extravagant. But, dear un- 
‘cle, Margarette and T have seen the two most 
beautiful pearl necklaces at Wendell’s you 
ever beheld !’ 

‘And you want them ?’ 

* O, 1 do most sadly,’ said Alice. 

* And do you, Margarette ?’ 

‘I think not, sir,’ said Margarette—while 
Alice at the same moment cried— 

*O, Margarette can have whatever she 
wants, she is so rich! nota poor beggar like 


your own Alice, dependant on the bounty of 
another for every thing—and bursting into 
tears she hid her face in her uncle’s shoulder. 
* Sweet sensibility, O, la! 
I heard a litle lamb ery bah * 
said Mr. Claremount. ‘* Come, Alice, don’t 
cry about it, but tell me the price of the 


necklaces.” 

‘ How can I,’ said the sobbing Alice, * when 
you make such cruel sport of my feelings ? 
Indeed, uncle, it is cruel !’ 

‘I never make sport of your feelings, my 
dear, when there is any thing to awaken 
them,’ said Mr. Claremont. * But come, tell 
me the price of the pearl necklaces.’ 

* They are fifty dollars apiece.’ 

* Whew ! said Mr. Claremont, * and so I 
must spend a hundred dollars to adorn the 
netks of my nieces ?” 

*O, Margarette can buy her own, you 
know, uncle, and so you will have to give 
away but fifty.’ 

‘IT hold Miss Claremont's purse strings, 
you know,’ said Mr. Claremont, * and I shall 
serve you both alike. Margarette’s, as well 
as yours must be the gift of her uncle.’ 

‘1 do not wish for one, my dear sir,’ said 
Margarette ; but Mr. Claremont heeded her 
not, and opening his pocket book gave them 
fifty dollars each.—Alice loaded him with 

















ud honor? (Was he not continually whi- 


in thought Montague,’ as he still looked at 


_ kisses and thanks, while it was with evident 
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reluctance that Margarette took hers in her 
hand, Butas some ladies at that instant en- 
tered the room, without saying more, she put 


itin her purse. As soon as the visiters had || 


withdrawn, Alice went to her chamber, and 


Margarette seized the opportunity of being | In 1804, he was elected a member of the 


alone with Mr. Claremont to restore to him 
the fifty dollars, 

* My dear sir,’ said she, * I cannot accept 
this money, and should have declined it at 


the moment, only I could not explain before | 
strangers. You will relieve me greatly by ta- | 


king it again.’ 

‘By no means, my dear,—I should be 
much pleased that you and Alice should 
have necklaces alike.’ 
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bap aye to this county and established himself 
on the borders of the Onondaga Lake, at 
ithe place now known as the village of Geddes. 
In the fall of 1797, he removed to the place 
where he resided at the time of his death, 


| 


Legislature of this State for this county. 

In 1808 the Legislsture of this State adop- 
ted a resolution proposed by Mr. Joshua 
‘Forman, member from this county, ‘ direct- 
‘ing the Surveyor General to cause accurate 
survey to be made of the rivers, streams and 
waters (not already accurately surveyed) in 
‘the usual route of communication between) 
| the Hudson river and Lake Erie, and such 
other contemplated route as he may deem 








‘But Ido not want a necklace, sir, and) 


should feel very badly to spend fifty dollars 


for a useless ornament.’ | the Surveyor-Geueral wholly to Judge Ged- 


‘Then purchase something else with it, 
Margarette.’ 

‘Tam in want of nothing sir, and had) 
much rather restore it to you.’ 

‘Can you find no use for it, my dear ” 
asked Mr. Claremont. 

* Oh yes, sir,—I could find enough to do| 
with this and ten times more. But perhaps 
you would think it injudiciously expend-| 
ed,’ 

* What would you do with it Margarette ? 
asked Mr. Claremont. 


‘Give every cent of it away, sir,’ Marga-| 


rette replied, 

* Very well, my dear,’ said Mr, Claremont, 
it is yours to throw at the birds, if you please. 
I can depend on your judgment and princi- 
ples that it will not go to indulge 
and vice.’ 


*O, [thank you most sincerely, my un- | 


cle,’ said Margarette, with warmth, in behalf 


of those who are suffering for want. It will | 


give me great delight to become your almoner.’ 
(Concluded in our next.) 
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From the Syracuse Whig. 
Hion. James Geddes. 

Diep at his residence in the town of Cam- 
illus, in this county, on Sabbath evening, | 
19th ult. the Hon. James Geppes, in the) 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

As a considerable portion of Judge Geddes’ | 
active and useful life has been spent in the | 
service of the public, it is believed that a 
succinct biographical sketch of some of his 
prominent acts will not be unacceptable to | 
his friends. 


° . }! 
Judge Geddes was born near Carlisle in 
the State of Pennsylvania, on the 22d day of 


July 1763. Possessing a vigorous mind and 
an enterprising spirit, he visited Western 
New-York in 1793 in search of a place for 
settlement, and in the following year he re- 


° } not have been committed to abler hands. 


° | 
idleness | 


— brook which divides, running part to Oswego 


proper,’ &c, 
| This important trust was committed by 


it 


des, and the result showed that it could 





Judge G. entered with enthusiasm upon | 
‘the task assigned to him by the Surveyor| 
General. After spending the summer of that 
| year in examinations between Lakes Erie and | 
Ontario, Mud Creek and Sodus Bay, Oneida! 
Lake and Lake Ontario, &c. the region of 
great difficulty and uncertainty, respecting an| 
inland route remained unexamined, to wit: 
the trace between Genesee river and Palmy-| 
(va, or head waters of Mud creek, and the 


hopes, from the view of maps, discouraging 
indeed, All knowledge of an interior route) 
_ was incomplete while this section of country | 


remained unknown. Where was the water! 
| to be obtained for locking over the high land | 
that was supposed to rise between Genesee! 
_river and Mud creek ? 
‘In December of that year (says Judge} 

Geddes, in a letter to William Darby, Esq. | 
‘under date of 22d Feb, 1822,)I again left’ 
home for the above object, and after discov-| 
ering at the west end of Palmyra that singular | 











spectacle but that for myself, I had been born 
many, many years too soon. There are 
those who can realize my feelings on such an 
occasion and can forgive, if 1 felt dispo- 
sed to exclaim Eureka on making this dis- 
covery.” 

‘Mr. Geddes’ says Mr. Calden in his 
memoir, ‘ conceived the possibility of run- 
ning the eanal on the tops of the ridges which 
occupy the Irondequoit valley; a project 
which would not have occurred to any but an 
inquirer of great boldness and comprehen- 
sion,’ 

On the 20th of January 1809, Judge Ged- 
des made his report, accompanied with maps 
which will befound in the first volume of the 
official history of the New-York Canals, pub- 
lished by the direction of the Legislaturs in 
1825, and comprises 25 pages of that work. 

The favorable light in which this report 
presented the projected enterprise, (says the 


| Surveyor General) induced the legislature in 


810 to organize a board of Commissioners 
with powers and means to prosecute the bu- 
siness. The Commissioners were Governeur 
Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, De Witt 
Clinton, Simeon De Witt, William North, 
Thomas Eddy aud Peter B. Porter, to whom 
were afterwards added Robert R. Living- 
ston and Robert Fulton. Under this com- 
mission the exploring surveys commenced 
in 1808, were continued under the direction 
of the Surveyor General, and preparatory 
measures concerted for ulterior effective 


| operations. 


Judge Geddes was continued the Engineer 
to prosecute the examination of the country, 
with the view of perinanently locating the 
canal, 

In this year he ascertained the place where 
the important passage might be made from the 
Tonawante creek, through the ridge which 
bounds it on the north, whence the country 





eae a part to the Irondequoit bay, I level- 


-led from this spot to the Genesee river, 


is ona continued descent to the Genesee 


iriver. By this means was avoided the very 
‘considerable additional length of canal, which 


| . . | . . 
‘and to my great joy and surprise found the | would otherwise have been necessarily cau- 


level of the river far elevated above the spot| 


where the brooks parted, and no high land 
between. But to make the Genesee river 
‘run down Mud creek it must be got over the) 
| Lrondequoit valley. After leveling from my | 
first line one mile and a half up the valley, | 
‘T found the place where the canal is making) 
| across that stream at Mann’s Mills, * * 
es While traversing these snowy bills in 
December 1808, [little thought of ever see-| 
} ing the Genesee waters crossing this valley) 
on the embankment now constructing over it, 
[iad to be sure lively presentiments that| 
time would bring about all I was planning ; | 


| 


that boats would one day pass along on the) 
| tops of these fantastic ridges. That pos-| 
|| terity would see and enjoy the sublime) 


sed by a circuitous route along the Niagara 
Valley, to the neighborhood of Lewiston, be- 


r fore it could take its eastern direction along 


the nothern declivity of the ridge. 

The Commissioners were prevented from 
effectual execution of their plans by the oc- 
currence of the late war. 

In 1809 Judge Geddes was appointed a 
Judge of this county. 

In 1813 he was elected a member of the 
13th Congress. After the close of the war, 
| the canal project was resumed, and in 1816 
the commissioners appointed five Engineers. 
Judge Geddes was placed at the head of this 
list, and as such he was actively engaged un- 
til the year 1821, when he was again clected a 





member of the Legislature. 
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In 1822 Judge Geddes was appointed by 
the State of Ohio (upon the recommendation 
of Gov. Clinton) the Engineer to locate the 
Ohio canal. ‘This difficult service he per- 
formed to the great satisfaction of the peo- 
ple of that State, and entire success of the 
enterprise. 

In 1827 Judge Geddes was employed by 
the general Government, associated with 
Judge Roberts, to locate and estimate the 
Chesapeaks and Ohio Canal. 

In 1828 he was employed by his native 
State (Pennsylvania) to aid iv exploring and 
locating her canals { and in that year he was 
offered the appointment by the General Gov- 
ernment, as Engineer to examine the country 
with reference to the connection of the waters 
ofthe Tennessee and Alatamaha rivers, in 
the States of Tennessee, Alabama and Geor- 
gia. He declined this appointment ou account 
of the distance and his advanced age. 





Since that time he has been frequently cal- 
led into the province of Canada and other pla- 
ces as consulting Engineer and at all times his 
opinions have been highly valued and almost, 
invariably followed. | 

For the last few years he has been in re- 
tirement upon his farm, The infirmities of 
age have crept upon him apace for the last) 
year. Aware that ‘his sands had well nigh, 
run,’ he has been led often to comtemplate | 
the end which has now terminated his earthly | 
career. He did so with cowposure and 
with christian resignation. 

With his efforts is identified much that) 
relates to the successful prosecution and 
completion of our grand canals, now the glory 
of the state and an honor to the nation. 

Judge G. wasgentirely a self taught man. 
In him we have an instance of what may be ac- 
complished by unwearied industry and patient 
study. His integrity was never questioned ; | 
there was not a blemish inhis character. His) 
memory will long be cherished by all who) 


had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
— ————— 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Emulation. 

Man is naturally prone to indolence and 
inaction. This must be strikingly apparent 
to even the most superficial observer. We) 
find this truth confirmed by a contemplation 
of man in whatsoever situation or condition 
of life fortune may have placed him—whether | 
basking in the enervating sunshine of wealth, | 
luxury, and inglorious ease, or pining in the) 
soul-sinking embrace of cold and cheerless 
poverty—whether possessing the advantages’ 
of cultivated and refined life, or suffering the’ 
degradations of the uncivilized and barbarous 
state, 























a 


arouse his naturally apathetic spirit, is ne- 


cessary to spur him on to action. 
Such provision, Providence has wisely 


am a 
From the Ladies’ Repository. 


Active Virtue. 
I was standing on a pier that runs out in- 


supplied, by implanting in the human bosom, |\to the Eust River, on one cold wintry day, 


a desire for fame and distinction. Were it 


not for this universal principle, pervading || current. 


ever; breast, and inciting man to emulation, 
what a tame, hum-drum world we should have. 
But for this, how few would we find willing 
to assume the cares and responsibilities re- 
quisite to the common good, or even pos- 
sessing sufficient energy of character to raise 
themselves above the ignoble level of igno- 
rance and vulgarity. 

A disposition to excel, therefore, if inno- 
cently directed, and governed by pure and 
honest motives, is a passion, noble and exualt- 
ed, . 

To be honored and respected while liv- 
ing, and remembered and venerated when 
dead, is the parent source from which has 


}and seeing the ice float rapidly down with the 
I was a mere lad at the time, 
‘and derived considerable amusement from 
ithe spectacle before me. As the sun drew 
mo the horizon, I was about turning to go 
away, When IT heard a shout—a cry for help 
,onthe river. FT looked and saw a small boat 
ipo between two cakes of ice, and hur- 
ried down the river with fearful rapidity.— 
‘The occupant of the boat was standing up, 
‘and stretching forth his hands for aid. A 


| 
orgs soon collected around me, attracted 





by the exclamations of the suffering man, 
\who was evidently in imminent danger. The 
‘spectators earnestly sympathized with his 
perilous condition, but no movement was 
made to relieve him. Several ran here and 





emanated the most dazzling scintillations of || there, and then came back to talk and specu- 


genius. Those poets, orators and philoso- 
phers, whose brilliant achievements of mind 
have imparted light and happiness through- 
out the moral world, owe to a laudable spirit 
of emulation their claims to excellence. By 
dint of this principle alone, many a proud 
name has been emblazoned high on the re- 
cord of immortality, which else were sluin- 
bering in oblivious silence. 


Writing for fame, has given the imprint of 


perpetuity to pages, which no doubt pecunia- 
ry considerations alone would have left below 
mediocrity. 

Not only have mental energies been devel- 
oped and fostered by this ruling propensity 
within us, but every field of human enterprise 
has by its influence, been filled with adventu- 
rers, each having competitors in his respec- 
tive vocation, with whom to vie in displaying 
some coveted superiority. 

What deeds of heroism too have been 
achieved by this aspiration after fame. How 
oft has it bared the daring arm of valor in 
defence of invaded, or the rescue of lost 
liberty. 

A single blast from ‘ fame’s loud trump’ 
has shrouded in panoply, and led on to vic- 
tory and triumph, hearts which nothing 


|| else could have strengthened in the hour of 


peril, against freedom’s foe. 

Whether the tendency of the mind has 
been manifested in a desire to accumulate 
wealth, or gain laurels of valur—to move 
conspicuously in the fashionable, or shine 
‘lord of the ascendant,” in the intellectual 
world, that one controlling principle of our 
nature, has been the moving cause—and that 
it is which contitutes the mighty propelling 





| life. 
Something then to excite—something to| 


/power which continues in motion the stupen- 


duous and complicated machinery of human 


Henry Savtrs. 


jlate upon the matter. 





* It is a shame that a man should be ear- 
'?y ’ 
ried out to sea, and so near nig 
lan honest cartman. 


ht too,’ said 


‘Yes,’ replied the merchant whom he ad- 
dressed, ‘it is altogether too bad. Is there 
nobody here who knows how to use a boat 2’ 

* Do you think he will fetch up on Staten 
Island, or Governor's Island ?’ asked a short 

‘bustling man. 

* Somebody ought to go and save him! 
cried another. 

‘ET wonder if he has a family. What a loss 

| "twill be to them if he gets drowned ! said the 
| merchant. « 








‘A great loss!’ echoed three or four voi- 
ces. ‘IT really can’t help feeling sorry for 
him,’ said a new comer. 


* There is no doubt that he is very much 
to be pitied,’ said another. 
* Well, all I can s 


land somewhere in 


ty is, that T wish he may 
safety—I wonder which 
way the wind is.’ 

* What time does the tide turn 2’ asked the 
first spokesman, 

‘Why don’t somebody go to save him 2 
said a colored woman, addressing the mer- 
chant. 


‘IT don’t know,” returned he. ‘It is very 


such a thing. For my part, I don't go on the 
water now-a-days. Iwas fond of it when I 
was a boy. I had a little pleasure skiff in 
which ’ 

The speaker was interrupted by the sud- 
den and somewhat rude approach of a couple 
of sailors who rushed to a sloop lying at the 
wharf, and began to prepare the boat to be 
dropped from her stern. 

‘Come here,’ cried one of them. ‘What 
are you all looking at? Lay hold of these 
| falls and help us with the boat.’ 
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“A number of men sprang on board of the | 
sloop, now that somebody was found to take 
the lead, and busied themselves in good ear- 
nest, in lowering the boat. | 

Before the keel touched the water, the 
two sailors were in the boat. They put out {i 
the oars, and rowed towards the sufferer, | 
who had by this time floated to a considera- | 
ble distance from the pier. After much ex- 
ertion they succeeded in reaching the ice, | 
and the man was taken, half dead with cold, 
and fright, into the boat. The sailors pulled | 
off their jackets and put them on him, and | 
then shaped the course of their boat for the | 
nearest wharf, 


| 
,) 
1 
' 


They landed the man in 
safety, and by proper stimulants, he was re- 
stored to his usual soundness of body, | 

I have often thought upon this litte circum- | 
stance since I have mingled with my fellow 
creatures more freely ; and have feared that 
where sympathy and pity do not spur to ac- 
tion, they are not very powerfully felt. Those 
good feelings and desires which lead us to 
act for the beyefit of our fellow-creatures, 
are genuine; and ove kind deed is worth 
more than many good natured words. A 
person may shed tears over an affecting ro- 
mance, and imagine himself a very kind 
hearted individual, but if he is, at the same 
time, unwilling to deny himself the least grati- 
fication for the good of others, his kindness is 
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mere force of gravity for a week at a time, joe should pop in but the old lady with her 
without troubling their brains at all. new fashioned fan, and having takeo her seat 
A preacher may talk too much. One of) immediately commenced puffing away in good 
the best sermens in the world was the sermon | earnest. The congregation knew not what 
on the mount. You may read it as reported | lito make of it—some smiled, others looked 
in fifteen minutes. And though its style and | astonished, but the ludicrous prevailed over 
power, are inapproachable, its brevity might | levery thing else, andto such an extent that 
well be often imitated, \\the minister himself was obliged to stop 
Our legislators talk too much. And nine reading, and hand the bouk to his brother 
tenths of all the speech making in Congress | in the desk. After the usual preliminary 
and the Legislature is the mere sounding | services, he rose to preach, but there she 
brass and tingling cymbal of vanity and egot- | sat with a hand hold of each handle, the nose 
Your really sensible men, such as | I urned up toward her face, and with much 
Benjamin Franklin and Roger Sherman, nev- self-complacency puffing the gentle breeze in- 
er got up unless they had something to say, ito her face. What to do, or how to proceed, 
and always sat down as soon as they had) he knew not, forhe could not cast his eye 
said it. } over the congregation without meeting with 
‘ Our politicians talktoo much. Itis really | the oldlady. Atlength summoning resolution 
refreshing, and as uncommon as refreshing, |! and trying to feel the solemnity of the duty 


1 

: . oy F ‘ 
to hear a sensible man talk sensibly on this) imposed on him, he proceeded. He finished 
it cost him more effort 





isin. 


But if one listens) his discourse, but 
to the street cant of the day the whole se i-] than any before or since.— Mount Vernon 
ence seems to be twisted into a Chinese puz- 
izle that nobody can find the beginning or 


topic for fifleen minutes. 


Watchman. 





end of. 

Some young people have a notion that they 
can talk each other into matrimony. It is a 
mistake: in such a delicate matter as_ this, 


Greav Men.—Alexander had awry neck— 
William the conqueror in his latter days was 
| scarcely able to move from corpulency—Han- 
| nibal and Philip of Macedon had but an eye 
the tongue had better be contented with play- || apicce—Caesar and Mahomet were troubled 
ing a subordinate part. The eye can tell a ‘with the falling sickness—and the nothernhero, 
better story, the language of action will make || Odin, is said to have little else than acompound 











too superficial to deserve praise or self-felici- |. 
tation. The man who makes no profession 
of piety or good will to men, but who exerts |) 
himself, on every proper occasion for their | 
benefit, gives greater evidence of being a true 
christian, than he who lauds christianity, in 
the abstract, to the skies, 





Don’t be a Talker. 


One half of the mischief in the world is) 
diffi | 


And one half the 
culty we get into as we go along through life 
is the result of saying what we might as well 
not have said, There’s mach wisdom in the 
old maxim, * keep your mouth shut and your 
ears open’ there is, depend upon it. 


done from talking. 


I do not know any body, in any situation or 
profession in life, to whom this advice is not 
applicable. It is sometimes said that lawyers 
live by talking; thattalking is their trade, 
and so on; but the fact is, the lawyers are as 
apt to talk too much as any body, and to suf- 
fer as much by it. 
ment, they necessarily fall into the habit ef 
dealing more in fancy than in facts, saying 
things about parties and witnesses, that do no 
good but much harm, and their reputation for 
candor will generally diminish in the same 
proportion as that for loquacity increascs.— 
pose that ifthey were held up by the feet, 


the words would run out of their mouths by 


a better impression, the love that grows up (of diseases, When Voltaire was first intro- 
in silent sunshine, which congenial hearts re- || | duced inté the Prussian Paloce he was de- 
‘flect upon each other, is the healthiest and | sired to enter a closet where he found a 
most enuring. The matter will always sink | litle withered figure under the clothes 


1; 


To spin out a long argu-! 


deeper than the language of affection. But | 

| this is a matter which the people are so bent 
upon managing their own way, that I doubt 
whether my advice will be worth the ink and 
paper. 





Anccdote. 
Wuue traveling in Western Virginia, hap || 
pening one day ina dry 
in a small village, an old lady from the coun- 


-goods store situ: ited |) 


try came in. She purchased several articles 
of the clerk, and at length observing a neatly 
painted and varnished bellows hanging by |) 
The clerk |, 
perceiving that the old lady was rather igno- 
rant, and being something of a wag, informed 
her that it was a new-fashioned fan, which he 
had lately received from the east, at the same 


the post, she inquired what it was. 





operation. The old lady repeated the oper- 


ation on herself, with 
jher new fan, that she purchased it forthwith, 


and departed, 


and was so delighted 





| On the next day our informant, the minis-/ 


‘ter, had an appointment to preach at a neigh-| 
To hear some men at the bar, you would sup- | 


The 


while the min- 


boring school-house in the country. 


| 





congregation being assembled, 


| 
jjister was in the act of reading the first hymn, 


time taking the bellows down and puffing w ith | 
it in his face, told her that was the mode of) 


shivering with the ague—Frederickthe Great. 





| Beauty, as the flowery bloom, soon fades ; 
' . . * . . 

but the diviner excellencies of the mind, like 
the medical virtues of the plant, remain in it 


‘when all these charms are fled. 








1] Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office. ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


Adamsville, O. $1,00; J. O. J. Londonville, 0. 
|, $1,00; P. M. Morristown, Vt. $1,00; P. M. Birdsall, N. Y. 
$5,00; P.M. West Farmington, N. Y. $6,00; J. H. Clav- 
erack, N. Y. $1,00; 8. H. C. Harrisburg Pa. 81,00; 3. V.D. 
jr. Livingston, N. Y. $2.00; J. R. Proctorsville, Vt $2,00; 
\J. F. Brooks Grove, N. Y. $6.00; 1. C.D. Woodville, Ms. 
| $1,00; M. W. S. Charlestown, N. H. 31,00; P. M. Red 
Rock, 'N. Y. $1,00; W.C. R. New Baltimore, N. Y. $1,00; 
|P. M. West Stoc kbridge, Ms. $1,00; M. A. D. Saratoga 
| Springs, N. Y. $2,00; G. D. Stockport, N. ¥. 9,00; H.S 
| Albany, N.Y. 31°00: J. W. E. Warren, Vt. 1,00; E. € 
East Richland, N. ¥. 81,00; W. G. L. H. Worcester, Ms. 
$1,00; 8. A. W. Niles, Mich. $0.81; P. M. Franklin, N. Y. 
| 85,00; P.M. Elmira, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. Oran, N. Y. 
|| $500; P. M. Cazenovia, N. Y. $5,00; L. B. Lee, Ms. 
|| $1,00. 


| P.M. 











| DIED, 


In this city, on the 15th inst. Elizabeth Ann, daughter 
of William E. and Sarah W. Bowman, aged 16 months. 
| On the 19th inst. widow Elizabeth Collins, aged 78 years. 

-On the 2ist inst. Sarah, daughter of John and Mary 
| Hill, aged 7 months and 11 days. 
On the 23d inst. John C. son of James Kinyon, aged 2 
years. 

At St. Josephs, East Florida, Mr. Robert B. Jenkins late 
of this city in the 30th year of his age. 
| In Rodman, Jefferson co. N.Y. on the 2th ult. Mrs 
Rosanna Taylor, Consort of Capt. David Taylor, in the 86ih 
year of her age. 
| At Troy, on the 234 ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Sharp, late of 
|, thie city, aged 90 years. 























For the Rural Repository. 
Absence. 


Ir leaving those we love, 

When circumstances force us, 
Could from the object of 

Our fondest hopes divorce us— 
Affection would but seem 

A name on lips to perish, 
Instead of that bright dream 

The bosom loves to cherish. 


But space may intervene, 
Warm hand from hand to sever, 
Yeta wide world between 
Can part two true hearts never ; 
As star with distant star 
Blends light in ceaseless union, 
So kindred spirits are 
Ay link’d in sweet communion. 
H, Suvrtrs. 





For the Rural Repository 

Written in an Album. 
Loox on these pages: here memorials live 
Of absent friends perchance long gone, long mourned, 
Think of departed ones, whose names are writ 
Upon these leaves so fair;—some who are gone 
Far from this land—and when their memories dwell 
Within thy thoughts—oh ! then the lesson learn 
Of the uncertainty of life—the certainty of death, 
And, keeping the great end of life in view— 
The prospect bright of heaven—the dire alternative 

* Pass on thy quiet course in innocenee, 
Thus may the current of thy life flow on, 
Pure, and unsullied, as the leaves of this fair book. 
FIARRIETTA. 





From the Ladies’ Repository. 
The Sailors Hymn. 
Tis NiGuT ; and ocean’s vast expanse, 
Is wrapt in silence deep, 
And calm and still the waters lie, 
As in profoundest sleep; 
’Tis night, the hour of prayer and thought, 
And on the deep mid sea, 
The heart goes back to its sunny home, 
The home of childhood’s glee ; 


Its feelings rise in fervent prayer 
To Him, whose power can guide 

The sailor on the billowy deep, 
Home to his loved one’s side. 

And fr@m the heart’s deep founts I’ve pray’d 
For blessings on that home, 

Where love shines bright for one whose fate 
Is o’er the seas to roam. 


And O, when storms have raged around, 
And vivid ligtnings flashed, 

au thunders roared, and threatening waves 

¢" Against our frail bark dashed ; 

Then, then a thought of home and friends, 
Came with a strengthening power, 

A thought that from that home the prayer 
Was rising that dark hour. 


Oh when the heart is sad and lone, 
Tis sweet to thinks of those, 
Whose love o’er all our mortal path, 
A cheering radiance throws. ’ 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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In pleasure’s airy train ; 

While I am tossed by raging storms 
On tbe resistlsss main. 

But O, I know that still e’en then, 
A thought will often wake, 

Of one whose heart is linked to theirs, 
By ties they may not break. 

And when around the social hearth, 
Are gathered home’s loved flowers, 

A prayer is breathed for one whose steps 
Are far from those bright bowers. 

Oh storms may rage. and billowe roll, 
But still Pl not despair, 

For well I know that heaven will hear 
Affection’s fervent prayer. 

And still I know that God is just, 
His power is ever near; 

‘His name, his nature is all love,’ 


Then why, why should I fear? N.T. 





God. 
BY DERZHAVAN. 
O Tuov Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth oceupy—all motion guide— 
Unchanged through time’s all devastating flight— 
Thou only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend and none ex plore ; 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone; 
Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er— 


Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays—but God! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
| 'To trace thy counsel infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 





| Thou from primeval nothingness didst call, 
First chaos then existence ; Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation; all 

Sprung from thee ; of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin; all life all beauty thine, 

Thy word created all and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine ; 
Thou art and wert, and shall be, glorious! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining, Potentate ! 


Thy chains th’ unmeasured Universe surround, 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 
And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze 
So suns are born, so words spring forth from thee, 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays, 

Shine round the silver snow ; the pageantry 
Of heaven’s bright army glitters in thy praise. 

A million torches lighted by thy hand, 
Unwearied wander through the blue abyss; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 


Great | 


ceeentnanemmnadaniatiomentedina 





———— 





Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Iz but an item in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness-—is a cypher, brought 
Against infinity! What am I, then? Nought. 


Nought !—but the effulgence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds hath reached my bcescm tco. 
Yes! In my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought!—but I live, and on hope’s pinion fly 
Eager toward thy presence; for in thee 
I live and breathe, and dwell: aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of thy Divinity, 
Iam, O Gop! and surely Tuou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to thee : 
Control my spirit, guide my wand’ring heart; 
Though but an atom, ’midst immensity, 
Still, Iam something fashioned by thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank *twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close on the realms where angelshave their birth 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land ? 





The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit— Deity! 

1 can command the lightning, and am dust! 
A monarch and aslave, a worm, a god! 

Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived! unknown? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy, 

For from himeelfalone it could not be. 


Creator! Yes! Thy wisdom and thy word 








All gay with life and eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light 2! 
A glorious company of golden streams ? | 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright? 

Suns lighting systems withtheir joyous beams? 


But thou to these art as the moon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 


All this magnificence in thee is lost: | 





, . } 
What are ten thousand worlds, compared to thee? | 





And what aml then? Heaven’s unnumbered host: | 


Created me! Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou Spirit of my spiritand my Lord ! 

Thy light, thy love, in their bright plentitude, 
Filled me with an immortal soul to spring 

O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garment of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source—to Thee—its Author there. 
lo thought ineffable! O visions blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee. 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity; 
God !—thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar, 
Thus seek thy presence, Being wise and good! 
*Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore, 
And when the tongue is eloguent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude 





c c c © r- ~ r 
JOR PRIMAL MNG, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the 


office of the Rurat Rerosrrory, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Streets, such as 


Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 


of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason 
able terms, us at any office in the city. 














THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON N.Y. BY 
Wim. BB. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 


twenty-six numbers of eight pages cach, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 








| and any person, who wil remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall ree cive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
) of the previous volumes. 
| for less than one year. 


| " . . - 
| us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 


TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time ol subscribing. Any person who will remit 


icy No subscriptions received 


Allthe back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 


icp All orders and Communications must be post paid, 


LO FeCccive alicntion. 
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